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'ABSTRACT . ^ . . * 

Self -concepts of adolescents in Germany, .Hexico, 
Chinese in Taiwan, and the D.S«A. were measured with an Osgood type 
of semantic differential. The American sample included Anglo, 
Chicano, and Indian high school seniors. The 11 concepts included: 
attitudinal aeasures on the self, school, social milieu and other ' 
racial groups. The bipolar adjectives comprisedt good-bad, 
sharp-dull, ugly-beautiful, strong^'veak, slow-fast, shallow'-deep, 
effective- ineffective, valuable-'worthless, intelligent-stupid, and 
honest-dishonest. Tests were •translated into Chinese, Geraan, and 
Spanish; ' effort was made to preserve seaantic equivalence. In i 
perceptions. of self, the Geraan aean was lowest, and the Mexican mean 
was ''highest. Thi$, pattern was /repeated in perception of school, 
perception of the social mil ieiu showed that Anglos were lowest; the 

. Heifipain mean wais' highest. Perce^ptipns of other groups was highest in 
the He'tican group; the Chinese i^tudents. were low. Based upon an j 
overall assessaent^, it wars found that flexicah adolescents gave th'e 
most favorable perceptions, follpifed by Chicanes, Chinese, Aaerican 
Indian;^,^ Geraans and Anglos at the bottoa with the 'least favorable 
perceptio'ns. (Author/SH) 
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Abstract ^ 

Self -concepts of adMescents in Germany CN-171), Mexico (N-280), 
Chinese in Taiwan (N«2G4JP and the U.S.A. (N-864) were measured with an 
Osgood type of semantic^iff erential. The American sample included 407 
Anglo^ 300 Chicano, and 157 Indian high school seniors. The 11 concepts 
included: Me, Me As a Student, Teachers, The Grading System, Opportunities 
for Making Friends, Social Activities, Community Acceptance of Me', BlacW 
Students (or Negroes), Ghicano Students, Indian Students (or Indians), and 
Anglo Studegats (ox Americans, or White People), The .bipolar adjectives 
comprised; good-bad, sharp-dull, ugly-beautiful, strong-weak, slow-fast, , 
shallow-deep, effective-ineffective, valuable-worthless, intelligent- 
stupid, and honest-dishonest. \ . ' 

The tests were translated into Chinese XMandarin), German, and Spanish; 
in each case, considerable effort was made to preserve semantic equivalence, 
rather than a rote wolrd-for-word translation. * * ♦ 

4 

In perceptions of self, the German mean of 4.8 was lowest, and the 
Mexican mean of 5.6 was highest. This pattern was repea't^d in perception, 
of school: * The Mexican mean of 5.2 was highest, and the German mean of 
3*4 was lowest- Perception of the socialT milieu showed that Anglos were 
lowest with their mean of 4.7;* the Mexican mean of 5..4 was highest. Per-^ 
ceptions of other grai^ (Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, and Whites) was highest 
in the Mexican group with: a mean of 5.0; the Chinese* students were low with 
their mean of 4.4. 

3ased upon an overall assessment, it was found that Mexican adolescents 
gave the» most favb"rable perceptions. They were followed by Chicanorfv 
Chinese, Anerican Indians, Germans, and Anglo at the bottom with thc^ least 
favorable perceptions. 
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MIRSOii, HIBitOR ON THE WALL: 

BESI con MMl*'^ Adarascent 

Self -Concept in Four Cotmtries 

James G. Cooper 
University of New Mexico 

Interact in self-concept studies has continued at a fairly high level, If 

one can judge from the many rep^orts, projects ^ and researches ^on the topic* 

Such studies have frequently attempted to Identify similarities and differences 

between myriad groups: Heads tart pupils, advantaged pupils,^ disadvantaged 

pupils, pupils of varying ethnic backgrounds, adults in various aettlngs, etc. 

These studies have been primarily concerned with American subjects in typically 

American institutions. Consequently, much of the work done thus far has a high 

probability of including .n\ unintended bias: If all the sybjects are American, 

then at least a portion of the reported self--concept (or self-esteem) must b^ 

due to the American milieu. That is, part of the findings must include an 

"American'* component. The poet, Robert Burns, pointed up the dilemma: 

would some power the giftie gie us, , 

1^ see oursels as ithers see us." 

What Is needed, then, are referents to self -concept that are quite independent 

of American culture and customs. 
* 

It was the purpose of this research to begin a groundwork of cross-cultural 
data from which new perspectives might be gleaned concerning American self- ^ 
concept). The data base should also be of interest to members of other national 
groups, ln\pursuit of this broad goal, Osgood's semantic differential technique 
was applied to the measure of^ self --concept , and other relevant perceptions 
(Osgood^ Suci & Tannenbaum, 1957). The tests were translated into Chinese, 
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Gernum, and Spantah, with carefva attention paid to attaining seioantic equiva- 
lence, rathdr than a strict word-for-word translation (Mlron IV Osgood, 1966). 

Perspectlvea On the Problem 
The literature was examined from three primary polnts^of -view: 

1) the general utility of the variahle, aelf"Con«ept 

2) studies across ethnic and cultural groups 

3) methodological elements of scales", tests, and procedures. 
The U tility of Self-Concept as A Variable 

There has been general agreement that self-concept is related to slgnlfl- 

cant behavior. Kubiniec ,(1970) found support for the theory which "maintains 

that an individual's behavior is affected by his perceptions." He further 

\ ■ , ■ 

found that among college students, his self-concept scales predicted academic 

achievement as well as retention over a 3-seme8ter period. Anderson and 

Johnson (1971) report supporting findings; self-concept was the' single most 

important variable for predicting high school success in both English and 

mathematics. In a similar vein, Richmond, Mason, and Padgett (1972) found 

among colfege students that those with the more positive »elf -concepts also 

had more favorable perceptions of others. Self-esteem seems to be stronger 

toward and with friends, but much lower in a school context (Gecas, 1972). 

Carter suspects that schools can and do affect self -concept: "No careful 

observer would deny the marginallty of many Mexican American children... 

Surely school curriculums and practices do affect how children see themsplves, 

% 

as well as what they think of education'and school personnel... However, hard 
data in this area are lacking" (1970, p. 5A). ' , . 

* These studies support the contention that the variable of self -concept 
Influences behavior, and that its study is well-war rented.^ 
Ethnic and Cross-Cultural Studies 

There has been a general drift by educators to feel that minority group 
persoi\s roust inevitably possess self-concepts damaged by abrasive contacts with 
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t?..^ ti.^Uilt/ K^^^'H^- ^^^^ arguwuiut ha« been widely accepted: Note tlie large 

nnmbtita t f pit^gcatuB address ed to miiiprlty groxip pxipilB* a jnajoj: element of 

thottii t>i:ogx^aina being that of 3Urengthenliig or rebulldltig" self ^concept ^ Soaxes 

^H\\\ Siui^eii <l9tv9) rattled our cages wiiea they reported t&at diBadvanta^^ged 

in;|,i)a hjid tooie j>ositive aelf-concepts than tlieir more advantaged peers* These' 

Hn^iiags wtjrtj supported by DeBlassie and JHealy (1970) ; their Spanlah-Ame-rican 

aiul Ki-groes were very like t:he Anglo sample: "Male ^ and -female sub^jects 

\j*v;Kio 9), «nbj)ectt5 from different socioeconomic positions, and subjects from ^ 

l^tfui*^nt. ethnic grD^5pt> did not differ significantly with regard to their over- 

a)\ IcvKil of self esUeeiUt Sex, social class position, and ipthnic group member-- 

-hl; i»!ade no diff^aieuce in terms of h9w><he subjects perceived their worth, 

lii^vd i Uu*u.->€iJvti^, ur had confidence in themselves*" Zirkel's data (1971) are 

» 

ihiiiij these llntis^ too. His Negroes were highest, followed by WliiteSi with 
Puetto Klcans la lowest position. Luck and Heiss (1972) reported similar 
lerfnlt^ir self-esteem was not related to socioeconomic status. But another 
aiudv rcttites J, finding that although sex and age were unimportant, socioeconomic 
.iai.n>i \fiiH the mo^l Impurtaut determiner of self'-esteem (Trowbridge, Trowbridge^ 
au?l Trowbridge, 1972). They also noted a tendency for rural Ss to yield higher 

Kleiufield underscored the powerful influence of socialization, genetics 
iiid !L,ewt;rapiiv upon ftimian development (1973). While his attention was directed 

^citd mtnual growth, the point is well-taken regarding affective growth, 
^u.jtoa (1972), working with Job Corps trainees, was surprised to find that 
Teguo women scored significantly higher than either Indian or Anglo women. 
rt.naiNly (uudated) found few differences on the 16 PF scales between Indian and 
Anglo college students. Cooper (1972a) foiiDid that among adolescents in the 
^;oulhwesl, Negroeb yielded the highest scores, followed- by Sp'anish^American, 
Indians, and Anglos, lie y^lso found that self-concept was not a function of 

. • -3- . ' "\ 
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laaiorltjf, ninorlty, ior mixed group status U'OT^^ . ^ • y 

Two studies Btflployed foreign samples. . Peck and Diaa-Guerrero (1967) found 
zhAt thfi meanlne of "respect" varied considerably between Mexicans and Americans. 
BlaK-Guerrero pmsued the national .differences further and found that Anerlcanfl 
poflseased an "activity syndrome" while the Mexicans could be characterized as 
toeing "passive". He also felt that Japanese and Germans poaseBsed elements of 
botb ayndromes (1967). * * . 

The studies reviewed In this portion suggest that self-concept Is only 
minimally related. If at all, to aocloeconomic status. Somehow, persons coming 
from disadvantaged backgrounds disclose more' favorable ratings on self-concept 
or self -esteem than their more favored peers. Finally, we noted that meanings 
may change u^iarply when we cross national bo\indarles. 
' Methodological Elements 

The basic work on semantic differential methodology is presented by Opgood, 
Sucl, and* Tannenbaum (1957). Their strategies were partially updated in the 
subsequent report by Miron and Osgood (1966) . This latter work gives consider- 
able deteil for those researchers who would venture into languages and. Cultures 
not English. One of their key points: ,When going into different languages, 
semantic equivalence, rather than vocabulary equivalence, is the name of the 
game. An example may* clarify the problem. In German, one might use the greet- 
ing, "Guten Tag" or "good day". In English, one is more likely to use, "HI", . 
or "hello". In Spanish, one would probably hear, "Buenos dias" (in the morning), 
which literally translated would be "Good day". Although the vocabularies may 
differ, the meanings are equivalent, • 

Maguire (1973) made the point that, "The appropriateness of the scale set 
ultimately lies in the use made of them by people knowledgeable in the domain, 
as they describe phenomena relevant to the domain. For example, we would 
consider'^ the scale 'strong-weak* appropriate to the space of attitudes toward 
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school. It Jaiowiedgeable people (8t\ident», for example) would xxae the tems 
lo**3e«cribe a pJienomenon like ' teacher ' vhlck is relevant to tke domain" 
<i». 2^6). He also called attention to tJie fact that researcheTS have not 
developed s»truct«ral maps of the affective domaini an unfortunate aitnatlon, 
particularly in view of the growing eophasla being given to this domain by 
educators. 

vJretittberg (1^70) made the interesting observation that less able pupils 
tend to reflect polarized views, and are apt to use extreme positions on the 

r 

scales » 

Design of the Study ^ 
The deslKn of the study entailed several major steps. We first needed 
to define tjeif -concept, both theoretically, and operationally. We needed a 
liawpllng plan, and a method for collecting data. 
Self "Concept 

For this project, self-concept was defired to include a person's percep- 
clons of self, of others, of school, and of the social milieu. Self was 
measured by two concepts; "Me as a student," and "Me". Perception of school 
was meutjured by the two concepts, "Teachers," and "The grading system". Three 
concepts were selected to gather data upon perception of the social milieu: 
"Opportunities for making friends"; "Social activities"; and ".Community accept- 
ance ot me". Perceptions of other groups was estimated by reactions to the 
tour cDUcepts, "Negro" (or Black Americans); "Ghicano students"; "Indian 
atudentu" (or Indians); and Anglo (or "Wliite students", or Americans)v 

It was felt that the foregoing concepts comprised a reasonable sample of 
the domains to bt» sampled, and it was also felt that these concepts would be 
transportable across cultures and languages. Further, roost of the above 
pobseso face validity; they look like items relevant to their assigned domains. 
It was further felt that differences across ethnic groups, and nationalities 
would clearly emerge across this pool of concepts. 



Eleven pairs of l)lpoXar adjectives vere selected and organized In typical 
semantic dlfferentl^il format . The paira i-ncliidedj good-bad, sharp-dttll, ugly- 
^jeautiful. strong-weak, slow-fast, shallow-deep, effective-Ineffective, 
valwahle-worthless, wnf air-fair, intalligent-stupid, and dlahoneBt-honest . 
Note that for six of the pairs, the positive valiie is on the left , and for 
five pairs, the negate • - value is on the left . This is accepted as helping to 
iBprove the validity responses, i.e., there is less probability that Ss 
will rush through^ filling in one side (right or left) or the other. In the 
event, this expectation was ^realized. 

These concepts and adjectives were subsequently translated into Chinese, 
German, and Spanish. In each case, the woijk^wa^done by educator-nationals 
of each country: Chinese (from Taiwan), Germany and Mexico. Considefable 
stress was given the notion of attaining semantic equivalence, even though 

the results might .not provide a word-for-word translation. The educators and 

/ 

linguists gave assurances that these goals were largely met. In the appendix 
are sample Instructions and items in the four languages. 

* 

SamplinK Plan 

The sampling plan included two stages. Stage one lay in collecting the 
American sample. In the American Southwest, there is considerable to do over 
alleged damaged self -concepts in minority groups. So, the American sample wfs 
drawn from small, rural high schools. Fourteen of these schools were in New 
Mexico, and two from Texas. In each instance, schools were selected! for their 
ethnic mixes. Several schools Included heavy majorities of Spanish-^ericans , 
both pupils and staff. Others Included preponderances of Indians, and others 
reflected various mixes. 



2. Appreciation is due to Dr. Lilly Huang for her work on the Chinese 
version, to E. Buser, B. Contreras, K. H. NiechoJ, aivd K. Kuhneroann for their 
wvrk with the German edition, and to Sr. Pedro Osorrilo and Sra G. Grove for 
developing the Spanish forms. / 
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A similar approach waii caken to drawing the f orolgn samples. T^ia Chinese 

« 

tiw«il on the island of Taiwan, Their schools ware like the American sample j 
sBwill and rural* The Gatmm groxip prohahly reflects a somewhat more favor a1>l« 
social position than the others, fuplls attending a German "%mnaaiW are 
usually middle to upper miiJdle class. As a group, these pupils are found 
toward the upp«r reaches of aptitude, much as is the case In the more selective 
Aiaerican hlgli schools- The high school was located In aovthem <iermany^ on 
the Rhine Mv«r, not far from the Swiss border* Tha Mexican sample wa« drawn 
from qwot schools, -one in the remote state of Yucatan; these pupils reseisibled 
tht*. Germans in their i»ora favored social and economic positions • The second 
school (and hy far the more populace), w^s in the state of >ioxelos» about 
60 miles from Mexico City, It was located In a amall city of modest size, the 
agricultural hub of the area* in many ways, this group approximated the 
American sample with regard to social and economic status* { 

i 

The final sample, then, included 864 Americans, of whom 407 were AAglo, 
300 ChLcano ( Spanish- American) , ^nd 157 Indian high school seniors. The 
foreign nationals comprised 204 Chinese, 171 Germans, and 280 Mexicans. 
TesLing 

■f 

The tests included a minimum of Identifying data: ethnic group ^ grade 
level, school size, sex, date, and name of school. At no time was the subject 
asked to identify himself by name. All tests were administered by local school 
personnel^ in the language of that school. The American data were gathered 
durt*<g the Spring of 1971; the foreign data were collected during the Spring 
«f 1973. 

Analysis of Data 

The means and variances were computed for each ethnic and national group, 
for each scale (e»g., good-bad, strong-weak, et al), and for each concept 
(e.g., teachers). From each of the four conceptual area:, sampled, an example 
Is reported herewith. Thus, 4 tables are given, showing the mean values for 
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aach group, wlttiin each con<^»pt, knd for each scala. Finally , a amnAry table 

f 

la reported, showing the median perceptlona for each of the 11 concepta 
(teachera, ma, at, «1»). In each caae, the data have been xecodad so that all 
high acores reflect favorable acoraa. 

Perceptions of ''Anglo Stndenta" or "Americana" are given in Tabia 1» The 
table «how8, for example, that Angloa rated Anglos on the good-bad acale with 
a mean of 5.5. The same scale was given 4.7 by Ghlcano Sa, 4.8 by Indians, 4,1 
by Chinese, 4,3 by Germans, and 4.9 by Mexicans. In the same manner, we see 
that dull-sharp was rated 5.3 by Anglos, 4.7 by Ghicanos, 4,7 by Indians, '\ 
4.7 for the median U.S. perception, 4.2 by Chinese, 4.2 by Germans, and- 5,6 
by Waxlcana. Both means pnd medians were computed for each rating group. Thus, 
the table dlscloeas a meap perception of Anglos by Anglos of 5.1. The Chicano 
mean perception of Anglo jis 4.5, the Indian mean is 4.5 and the^.S. mean was 
4.6. The Chinese mean perception of Anglo (in Chinese, this came to be 
"White Students") was 4,3, the German mean was 4.3, and the Mexican nean waa 
5,0, The medians are almost identical to the means, showing that akewncss did 
not appear. 

The data suggest that Anglos perceived themaelves favorably; they are 
apparently accepted by their ethnic peers. A certain coolness was reflected 
in the Chinese and German perceptions, whereas the Mexican scores were quite 

favorable. ^ % 

"Community Acceptance of Me" is portrayed In Table 2. Our various groups 
look very much alike in their perceptions of this concept, with the exception 
of Mexican pupils. The Mexican sample perceived this concept more favorably 
than the other groups. We might conclude that all groups perceived community 
. acceptance favorably. In-as-much as the middle rating would be a 4, and the 
obtained perceptions were 4.7 or above. ^ 

Perceptions of "The Grading System" are revealed in Table 3. The table 
shows several interesting differences across groups. The Mexican pupils gave, 

■ ■ \ 
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TABLE ^1 



P«i:cepti«mo of "Anglo Sttideats** o» "Aaerlcins" 









Americans 




l*orelgn nationals • 






Ghieano 


Modlan ; 
Indian ^,S. , 
lJ-157 N-864 ; 


Chtnese* Gernan 
1^-204 H-171 


Mexican \ 




5.5 


4,7 


4.8 


4.8 


, 4.1 


4,3 


4,9 1 

« 




5.3 ■ 




4,7 • 


4.7 


4,2 




5.6 ! 




5.0 


;4.3 


4.6 


4.6 ; 


4,3 


4.^> 


5.0 




5.0 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.4 


5.3' 1 




5.0 


' 4.5 




*».5 


A C 




4.9 !' 

* 


Siialiow^deep 


■ 4,7 


-"4-. 3. 


4,0 


4.1 


3.9^ 


3.8 


4,1 i 


Ineffective*- 
effective 


5.2 


,4,7 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


5.4 . ! 


,Woi:thleBs--valyable 


5.5 


4.6 


4.5 


4,6 


4.5 


4.4' 


5.3 


Onfaiy^falr 


4.9 


• 4.2 


4.6 


4.6 


4.2 


4.0 


4.2 


Stupid-- intelligent 


5.3 


- 4,7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.4 


4.6 


5.6 


Oldhonea t«>honed t 

\ 


5-9 


4.3 


4,7 


4.7 


4.1 


4.2 


4.5 


Mean ratings 


5.1 


4.15 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 


Median ratings 


5.0-' 


4.5 


4.6 


4.6 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 



* The Chinese sample came from Taiwan 

** High scores reflect favorable perceptions . 

Mote: The typical standard deviation for these tables was I.5. Therefore, a mean 
difference of .3 is significant at the 5% level; mean differences of .4 are 
significant at tbe IZ level* 



TABLE II 



Pex^ceptlons of "Coanunlfy' Acceptance ofJMe' 





Auerlcans 


' Foreign |latibnft]Ls 


Blpoiax* ; 
Adjectives \ 

1 ^ 


Anglo 
M-407 


Ghicano 
N-300 


Indian 
N-157 


Median 

U.S. 

N-864 


'it 

Chinese 


Gensan 
11-171 


Mexican 
N-280 , 




4.9' 


i 

\ 

5.2 


5.*! 


-1 ^ 

5.1 


5.2 


- ■ " * 
5.0 


5.S 




,4,7 


4.9 


4,7 


4.7 

> 


5.0 • 

* • 


4.5. f 


5.6 
' 4.7 ^ 


T 4 5 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


*. 4.3 

* 


* 4.4 


Ueak^s trouK 


4.7 


4.9 


4^.7 


, 4.7 


4.6 . 

<•> 


•#4.5 


. 5.2 


Slow**fast ! 


4.5 


«4.6- 


4.5 


/ 4.5 


4.3 


' A.6 ; 


5.0 




4.3 


4.3 


4.0 


"4.3 


4.r^ 


4.3 


4.5 


Xnfltf fectlve-" 
ef fecclve 


« 

4.7 ■ 


5.0 


O 4.6 


. 4.7 


*?.o 


4.6 


5.4. 




4.9 


5.0 


4.8 


4.9 


5.2 


4.7 


5.6 


Onfair-"£alr 


4.8 


. 5.0 


4.8 


^4,8 . 


4.4 - 


4*9 


5.4 


Stupid- intelligent 


4^8 

1 


4.9 


4.8. 


4.8 


4.7 


4.8 


5.6 


Dlshone a t'-honest 

...t^, . 


4.9 


5.1 


4.9 


4.9 


4.7 


5.0 


5.^ 


Mean ratings 

/ 

Median ^ratings' 

** * 


! 4,7 
4.8 


4.9 
4.9 


4.7 
4.7 


X4;7 

\ 
\ 

4.7 


\— 

^4.7 
4.7 


4.6 


, 5.3 . 



* ^ The Chlneae sajnple came from Taiwan 
\ 

** High 6i.coires reflect favorab^ perceptions 
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the most favorable ratings, with their mean of A. 8 and median overall rating 
of 5.0, Both the Germans and Anglps perceived the grading system less favor- 
ably, the German mean of 2,7 being the lovcst perception found in this research. 
The Anglo mean of 3,9 was not exactly a vote of confidence. The other groups, 
Chicano, Indian, and Chinese gave mean perceptions of A, 3. • 

American educators, as well as their counterparts in German, might well 
address themselves to the question of why do their pupils feel so negatively 
toward the respective grading systems. 

In Tablfc 4, we find the perceptual data for the concept, "He". In general 
it can be seen that this concept was perceived favorably by all groups; however 
the Indian overall mean of A. 8 was lowei;- than all others. As before, the 
Mexican mean led all other groups. ^ * 

Table 5 gives a summary of the median perceptual scores for each concept, 
for each group. The table was formed by taking the bottom line (I.e., the 
median values) from each of the tables presented thus far, plus 7 additional 
tables which space prevented including. Thus, we can look at the groups, 
ethnic and national, to see how they perceived each of the 11 concepts. 

The Self perception, as measured by the two concepts. Me as a Student, 
and Me was perceived favorably four groups: the scores were 5.0 or greater 
among Anglo, Chicano, Chinese, and Mexican pupils. Both Indian and German 
medians were lower, and about equal. 

Perception of Schoal, which included the two concepts of Teachers, and 
The Grading System, were lower for the American sample, and rock bottom with 
the German pupils. The conctept was perceived more favorably by the Mexican 
group (medians* of 5.5 and 5.0 respectively) and by the Chinese pupils, v 

The Social Milieu was measured with three concepts, Opportunltles^for 
Making Friends, Social Activities, and Coionunity Acceptance of Me. All of^ 
our groups perceived Opportunities for Making Friends in a positive light, 

-11- 



TABLE III 



Perceptions the Gxadlng System 







^ ^ericans 


■ ' ■ ' 7 i 

Foreign nationals 


Adjective 

1 


Anglo 
JJ-407 


Chlcano 


Indian 
N-157 


Coniblned 

U.S. 

N-B64 


Chinese 
N-204 


German 
N-171 


' Hexlcan .! 
N-280 


Bad-good 


A 1 


A 1 


4.5 


4,5 


4.2 


2.1 


5.2 




•O 




4.1 


4.2 


2.8 


'5.0 \ 


ugly^Deautitui 




•J • o 




3.8 


3.« 


2.9 


4.1 i 


We ak— s t ro n g 






4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


2.7 


5.0 


SXow**fa8t 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


4,5 


4.1 


4.5 


Shallow-deep ^ 


3.5 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


4.3 


2. -2 


4.3 


Ineffective- 

p F f e r t ivG 


4.2 


U,7 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 . 


2.9 


5.1 


Wor thles s-valuable 


4.1 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


2.4 


5.2 

» ■ 


Unfair-fair 


3.9 


4.3 


4.5 


4.3 


3.9 


2» . 1 


4.5 i 


Stupid-intelligent 


3.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


2.6 


5.1 


Dlshones t-'hones t 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


2.7 


5,2 : 


Mean rating 


3.9 


4/3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


2.7 


4.8 


Median rating 


3.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.3 


2.7 


5.0 



* The Chinese sample came from Taiwan 

** High scores reflect favorable perceptions 



/i 
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TABLE IV 



BEST COPY AVMLABIE 



Perceptions of "Me" 



A* 







Americans 


I'oreign Nationals 


Bipolar 
Adjectives 




Anglo 
U-407 

-4— ^ — 


€hicano 
\ N-300 


Indian 
N-157 


l^edlan 
. U.S. 
N-864 

♦ 

4 


Chinese 
N-204 


German 
N-171 


Mexican 
N-280 


Bad- good 






D • o 




" . ^ A 








Dull --sharp 

*• 








A ft 




If 


A Q 


k ft 


Ugly-beautiful 






A Q 


A R 


A ft 


A iFi • 


Aft 


f A ft 


Weak-strong 




5 0 


5 0 


4.9 


5.0 


5.2 


4.8 


5/3 


Slow-fast 


i 
> 
1 


5.1 


5.1 


4.7 


* 5.1 \ 


5.0 


4.9 


5.4 


a naxx ow*"Cieep 


t 


5.1 


4.8 


4.2 


^ 4.8 


4.8 


4.8 


5.1 


Itief fectlva-- 
effective 


♦ 

» 
1 


5.3 


5.3 


4,7 


5.3 


5.3 


4.9 


5.7 


Worthies s valuab le 


> 
1 
♦ 
1 
t 

\ 


5.3 


5.3 


5.0 


5.3 ' 


5.6 


5.0 


5.8 


Unfair--fair 


> 

t 
f 
> 


5.7 


5.8 


5.1 


5.7 


5.2 


5.6 


5.9 


Stupid- Intelligent 


» 

> 
f 
> 


5. A 


5.3 


4.9 


5.3 


5.1 


5.^ 


5.7 


Didhones t --hones t 




5.7 


5.8 


5.2 


5.7. , 


,'5.4 « 


5.6 


6.2 


Mean ratings 


, 1 


5.3 

« 


5.3 


, 4.8 


5.2 


■ • 


5.1- 


5.6 


Median ratings 


t 


5,3 


5.3 


4.9 . 


5.3 




4.9 


5.7 - 



* The Chinese sample came from Taiwan 
** High scores reflect favorable perceptions 
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TABLE V 



Sumnaxy of Perceptions by National and Ethnic Groups 
(Note: Difference of .3 are signlflcatft e 5Xj of .4 ate significant @ IX) 



^erifans 



Concepts 



Median 

I Anglo Chlcano Indian U.S. 
K-407 N-300 N-157 N-864 



Self 

He ♦as a sttident I 5.0 

Me 1 5.3 

Schoo l 

Teachers . I ^'^ 

The grading systeni I 3.9 

The Social Milieu 

Opportunities for 

making friends I 5.0 

$oc.lal activities I 4.5 
» 

Connunity acceptance ' 
of me . I 4.8 

Other Groups 

Black students, or 

black Americans I 4.1 

Chlcano students I 4.2 

Indian students, or 

Indians I 4.5 

White students, Anglo,! 
or Americans I 5.0 



5.0 
5.3 



4.5 
4.4 



5.1 
4.5 

4.9 



4.8 

.5.4 

4.6 
4.5 



4.7 
4.9 



4.9 



4.4 



4.7 



4.8 
4.3 

5.0 

4.6 



5,0 
5.3 



4.6 



4.3 



5.0 5.0 
4.3 4.5 



4.7 



4.7 
4.4 

4.6 

4.6 



Foreign Nationals 



Chinese 
N-Z04 



German 
N-171 



5.1 
5.2 



5.2 
4.3 



4.7 
5.0 

4.7 / 

/ 

I 

\ 
4.p 

4/. 6. 
4.5 
4.3 



4.6 
4.9 



4.1 
2.7 



5.1 
4.7 

4.6 



4.7 

ickit 

4.8 
4.3 



* The Chinese sample came from Taiwan 
** High scores reflect favorable ratings 

*** German students rated the concept "Gastarbeiter" (guest worker) 
score was 4.2 
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Mexlcan 
N-280 



5.5 

5.7 



5.5 
5.0 



5.6 
5.2 

5.4 



4.9 

5.1 

5.1 



5.0 7 : 



Their median 



BEST COPY AVMIABLE 

although the Chinese median was only 4.7, whereas the other groups reported 
uiedlans of 5.0 or higher. Mexican pupils consist antly perceived the area laore 
favorably than did the other groups. 

^her groups were conBlstantly rated most f avoxahly hy, themselves in the 
American sample. The Anglo group was generally more negative In these ratings 
(except when they rated themselves) > and the Mexican group was geperally most 
favorable, Indicating more positive feelings toward members of. other groups. 
Table 5 reveals other interesting data. Let us focus upon the section, 

^•Other Groups". For the American sample, we can compute the mean rating for 

« 

each group, excluding the group's rating of itself. By so doing, we find that 
the Anglo viewed others with a mean of 4.3, the Chlcano mean was 4. 6, and* the 
Indian mean was also equal tc 4«6« In similar fashion, we see that the Chaneae 
mean for perceptions of others was 4-4, the German mean (including ''Gas tar- 
belter") was 4.5, and the Mexican mean was 5.0. This analysis would lead one 
to conclude that the Anglo sample tended to perceive pther groups less favor- 
ably than any group studied in this research. Thl^ must be a tentative con- . 
elusion, because a difference must be 0.3 or larger to be significant at 5Z- 
But taking this Into account, we could say that the Anglo perceptions of others 
was significantly lower than similar perceptions from Chlcano, Indian, and 
Mexican* pupils. 

^Finally, Ut is possible to <ietermlne overall median ratings for each group. 

This sunmary of perceptions might Indicate how each group tends to perceive 

Its own world « That is, a high score would suggest that the group looked at 

the worlds In generally favorable terms^ Gonversely, lower scores would Indl- 

cate that a group tended to perceive people and events less favorably. 

This, then, was done. Each group's set of perceptions In Table 3 was 

t 

sumruarlzed by the median of ill of its perceptions. The results were as 

■» 

follows: 



^ ^^^^exican - 5.2 

Chicano 4.8 

Chinese 4*7 
Itic^an " A. 7 

. German -A. 6 

All U.S. ^ A.6 

Anglo A. 5 



It can be seen that the Mexican overall media^tt perception of 5.2 wa» higher 
than that of any other group . Our Chlcano sample gave a median jperceptlon of 
^4.6 (differences of .3 are significant Q 5Xi those of .4 are significant g It), 
which was significantly lower than the Mexican median. The differences between 
Chlcano, Chinese^, and German pupils lack statistical significance; however, the 
Anglo group is Indeed lower than the Chlcano and Mexican paplls. 

Discussion of bindings 
perhaps the most interesting finding is that adolescent perceptions of 
self and others did not vary greatly across ethnic^ group or nationality. 
Differences were found, to be sure, but the similarities are more striking 
than the differences. Thus, we found only one group, the Mexicans, who reported 
positive perceptions of the grading system. The Germans gave the lowest value 
found in the study; their median value of 2.7 was far away from the next group, 
the Anglos, \Ao3e value of 3.9 was also low. Both Chinese and Mexicans per- 
ceived teachers favorably; our Anglos, Chlcanos, Indians, and Germans were 
more restrained. 

We. can conclude from the data prtesented that all ethnic and national groups 
tended to view themselves, the school, the social milieu, and others with 
generally favorable perceptions. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
median (or mean) perceptions rarely fell below the theoretical average of 4.0} 
more often, scores in excess of 4.5 were noted. 
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BEST con WMUiBlE 

Of great Interest was the :l£tndlng that Mexican ptipils tended to perceives 
their vorld mo:?e f avorably than any other group involved in this study. 4ttiy? 
Is this finding related to Diaz-Guerrero's concl^^rslon (1967) that fhfe Mexican 
ii^ay of lif e is unhurried and calm? And with^the American sample; how is it 

that the Ghipano aample perceived thejlr vorld in terms generally more favorable 

\ 

than their sq-called f avored Anglo peers? The present data do no answer these 



A 



kinds of questions • ' More study, perhaps along case study lines, Is needed to 
clarify the situation now revealed* 

Of particular concern is the finding that Anglo pupils pex^eived groups 



^ other < than theij own in a less favorable light One might feel\hat certain 
ic^^ elements in our majority culture fail to assign adequate values to under*- 
' ^ standing and relating to others. Perhaps we do not stress the notion of the 
, Int^r-relatedness of paoples, of^ their inherent dignity. Whatever the under- 
lying causes, educators and conmunity leaders might feel inclined to address 
' themselves to these implications. 

What of the ^research strategy employed in this study? A crucial problem 
lias in the sampling design. It would be falacious to assume that the samples 
reported here are In fact representative of all adolescents from each ethnic 



group, each nationality. On the othc^r hand, evidence was reported earlier 
that socioeconomic status may have hut limited effect upon self -concepts This 
being the case, the present data may \ be indicative of the trends that exist 
in each of the parent populations. ^ This question can be answered in part by 
the collection and analysis of new data within the varioiis parent populations. 

Of the Instrument, there is little to say save that it seemed to "work". 
The scale y "shallow*-deep" seemed less useful t^han the others* Translators 
reported difficulty in finding semantic equivalence, especially in Chinese* 
Indian students had trouble with the concept; in the Navajo language, the 
meaning is not equivalent to the English. The scale probably should be omitted. 
Factor analytic studies of the instrument should help clarify this and related 
issues. --17- 
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